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~IFTY years ago the first Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of North America convened in 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y. It was fitting, 
therefore, that the recent Convention, 
which celebrated the jubilee of federa- 
tion among the Associations, should be 
held in the same city. The entertainment 
of the last Convention was a much 
ereater undertaking than the entertain- 
ment of the first, for to the last meeting 
came 1,336 regular delegates and 292 cor- 
responding members. In 1854 there were 
only thirty-eight delegates, representing 
nineteen Associations. The meetings were 
held in a small third-floor room which, 
at that time, was the meeting place of the 
Buffalo Association. To accommodate 
the day sessions of the recent Convention 
even the Perkins Memorial Hall of the 
new Central Building of the Buffalo As- 
sociation was inadequate and it was 
necessary to use the auditorium of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, which has 
a seating capacity of 1,800. The evening 
sessions were held in Convention Hall, 
the largest auditorium in the city of Buf- 
falo., 

The different departments of Associa- 
tion work were brought under review by 
strong speakers on successive evenings. 
The railroad work was discussed by Colo- 
nel J. J. McCook of New York and Presi- 
dent Ramsey of the Wabash Railroad ; 
the work in the army and navy by Rear- 
Admiral Higginson and others ; the work 
among students by Chancellor Frank 
Strong, Ph.D., of the University of Kan- 
sas and President W. H. Marquess, D.D., 
of the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 


nary at Louisville; Mr. C. C. Michener 
gave an address on the industrial work, 
which was illustrated by stereopticon 
views; the work of the Association in 
foreign mission lands was presented by 
the following foreign secretaries of the 
International Committee: Mr. George 
Benton Smith, General Secretary of 
Madras; Mr. Galen M. Fisher, National 
Secretary of Japan; Mr. Edward C. Car- 
ter, National Secretary of India; and 
Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman, National 
Secretary of China. Nine college men 
who are under appointment as Foreign 
Secretaries also spoke briefly. On Fri- 
day morning Dr. A. J. Brown, Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board, spoke of the 
need of the Association work in the 
Philippines, and Dr. James L. Barton of 
the American Board on the work in other 
mission lands. 

Strong and helpful addresses on spirit- 
ual themes were given by Mr. Samuel D. 
Gordon of Cleveland, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer of New York, and the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan of East Northfield. 
On Sunday addresses were given by dele- 
gates of the Convention in a large num- 
ber of churches in all parts of Buffalo 
and the adjoining towns, but the chief in- 
terest of the day was in the great mass 
meeting for men which was held in Con- 
vention Hall in the afternoon. At this 
meeting, led by Mr. Fred B. Smith, 308 
men signified their intention of beginning 
the Christian life. 

On Thursday morning papers on “A 
Half-Century of Association Federation 
and Supervision” were presented, that of 
Mr. Richard C. Morse being on the work 
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of the International Committee and those 
of Mr. E. P. Platt of New York and of 
Professor A. E. Haynes of Minnesota on 
the work of the State and Provincial 
Committees. A strong address on 
“Young Men the Most Valuable of the 
Resources of North America” was given 
on Friday afternoon by the Honorable 
George W. Ross, LL.D., Premier of On- 
tario. 

Nothing which could add to the com- 
fort of the delegates was left undone by 
the Buffalo Association under the leader- 
ship of General Secretary A. H. Whit- 
ford. The complimentary banquet served 
in Convention Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing was the largest banquet ever served 
in the city of Buffalo. At this dinner 
Mr. Frank E. Sickles spoke on the Con- 
vention of fifty years ago. Four survi- 
vors of that first Convention were intro- 
duced and received with great applause; 
they were Mr. Oscar Cobb of Buffalo, ex- 
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Judge J. L. Eldridge of Topeka, Mr. W. 
J. Rhees of Washington, and the Rev. 
Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Different phases of Association work 
were presented in short speeches by four 
of the secretaries of the International 
Committee. The Rev. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, D.D., of Rochester gave a strong 
address on the “Association and the Re- 
ligious Life of Young Men.” 

The Convention was most fortunate in 
the choice of Commissioner H. B. F. Mc- 
Farland of Washington, D. C., as its 
president. His familiarity with parlia- 
mentary usage, unfailing courtesy, im- 
partiality, tact, aptness in speech and his 
bearing as a Christian gentleman won 
for him the praise of every delegate. As 
a testimony of their appreciation of his 
ability as a presiding officer, a loving cup 
was presented to him by Mr. Whitford 
on behalf of the delegates. 

The chief interest of the business ses- 
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sion centered in the report of a committee 
of twenty-one laymen appointed by the 
Boston Convention in 1901 to devise a 
plan by which the relations of the Inter- 
national, State and Provincial Commit- 
tees and local Associations and the func- 
tions of each supervising agency might 
be more clearly defined. This committee 
adopted its report for presentation to the 
Convention by a majority of thirteen to 
eight. A minority report was prepared 
and signed by the eight members. Over 
seven hours, distributed through three 
sessions, were devoted to a debate and 
discussion of the report. Those favoring 
the report were led by Judge Selden P. 
Spencer of St. Louis, while the minority 
were led by Mr. E. Burritt Smith of Chi- 
cago. The report, after being amended, 
was adopted by a vote of 821 to 131. This 
debate was characterized by an eminent 
visitor at the Convention as “remarkable 
for the intellectual vigor, courtesy tow- 
ard the opposite party and the rarest 
poise and dignity on the part of the pre- 
siding officer.” It was by far the most 
extraordinary discussion during the half- 
century of international conventions. 

The Student Associations are especially 
interested in the unanimous adoption of 
the report of the committee on the In- 
ternational Committee’s report, the para- 
graph of which relating to the student 
conferences and the continued conduct of 
them by the Student Department of the 
International Committee is of historic 
importance. This paragraph is as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the International Committee 
continue to conduct interstate and interprovincial 
conferences of the College Associations in the 
different parts of North America at such points 
and at such times as will best meet the needs of 
these Associations. 

It is further recommended that advisory com- 
mittees be constituted in connection with all the 
conferences, these advisory committees to be made 
up as follows: The International Committee shall 
invite cach State and Provincial Committee to 
appoint one member of the advisory committee of 
the conf rence in its territory, and shall also invite 
the «| legates of the College Associations repre- 
sented at each conference to appoint from their 
own active members one member for each one 
hundred delegates to serve on the advisory com- 
mittee for that conference. The International 
Committee shall confer with each of these advisory 
committees regarding the plans for working up and 
conducting the respective conferences in such a 


manner as will best serve the interests of the Col- 
lege Associations. This plan regarding advisory 
committees shall go into operation at the close of 
the conferences of the present year. 


In view of the fact that this Convention 
marked the jubilee of federation among 
the North American Associations the fol- 
lowing brief comparison is of interest: 

When the first Convention met in 
Buffalo in 1854 there were only thirty- 
five Associations in North America, and 
no buildings owned by the organizations. 
The report of the International Commit- 
tee presented at Buffalo shows that there 
are now 1,800 Associations and 482 
buildings are owned by them, valued at 
$20,250,500. There are now employed 
as secretaries, physical directors and 
educational directors by these organiza- 
tions 1,850 men. Then each Associa- 
tion was an isolated society; very few 
were doing work for young men; they 
were engaged largely in conducting mis- 
sion Sunday-schools, benevolent work for 
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the poor, and other humanitarian work. 
In New York and a few other cities, how- 
ever, a definite work for young men was 
being done, and in the work of these As- 
sociations was the germ of the present 
magnificent Association movement. At 
that time even the Associations attempt- 
ing work for young men confined their 
efforts to those of the commercial classes ; 
work for other groups had not been 
thought of. The work to-day in the As- 
sociation is not only for the young men 
of the commercial classes of the cities 
and towns, but it has been organized 
among many other classes as well. 

Among the railroad men there are 201 
Associations with a membership of 70,- 
000, employing 336 secretaries. One 
hundred and twenty-three buildings are 
now in use by these Railroad Associa- 
tions. 

Among students there are 650 Associa- 
tions. There are 45,000 members and the 
Student Associations own 32 buildings 
and employ 104 secretaries. More than 
24,000 students are enrolled in the vol- 
untary Bible classes. The report of last 
year shows that 3,000 students became 
Christians and over 6,000 students, since 
the organization of this work, have been 
influenced to enter the Christian ministry. 
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Among soldiers and sailors there are 
43 Associations employing 25 secretaries. 
Several buildings are used for this work. 
There are 1,500 members of the Soldiers’ 
Bible and Prayer League and 5,500 mem- 
bers of the Sailors’ Temperance League. 
(Ine hundred and _ fifty-five traveling 
libraries are in circulation. 

The work of the Association has been 
extended to mission lands. The North 
American Associations, at the request of 
the missionaries, are now represented by 
thirty-five secretaries in India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Korea, Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic and Mexico. In the col- 
leges and cities of those lands there are 
300 Associations with 14,000 members 
and seventeen buildings, valued at nearly 
half a million dollars. 

There are now 85,000 boys connected 
with Associations, and a recent develop- 
ment of the work is being extended to the 
young men in the smaller towns and 
country districts. There are 107 Asso- 
ciations among colored men and _ forty- 
one among the Indians. The latest re- 
port shows that in the City and Railroad 
Associations 31,000 members are enrolled 
in the educational classes. 

From its inception the objective of all 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association has been to lead young men 
to become followers of Jesus Christ and 
workers in His Church, and the wonder- 
ful material development has not inter- 
fered with the spiritual work. More at- 
tention is given than ever before to the 
promotion of better methods of Bible 
study, to individual work and _ gospel 
meetings for men. During the past year 
over 18,000 professed conversions have 
been reported by the Associations. In 
the City, Railroad and Army and Navy 
Associations upwards of 35,000 members 
have been enrolled in the 1,900 Bible 
classes. 

One of the strongest factors producing 
this growth has been the federation work 
of supervision by the International, State 
and Provincial Committees, a work the 
jubilee of which was signalized by the 
Convention. A study of the development 
of the Association work in North Amer- 
ica shows that when the progress has been 
greatest the work of the supervisory 
agencies has been most vigorous and ef- 
fective. The last report of the Commit- 
tee shows that there are at present em- 
ployed for this work of supervision and 
extension by the State and Provincial 
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Committees seventy-one secretaries and 
by the International Committee forty-five 
secretaries. The expenditure each year 
for this supervision has been about ten 
per cent. of the annual current expenses 
of all the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in North America. 


Overcoming ‘Temptation 


By Robert E. Speer, 
i | 


\IERY man is tempted. — Jesus was. 
In enduring temptation He simply 
submitted Himself to the inevitable lot 
of man. 
very man can overcome temptation. 
Jesus did. In overcoming temptation He 
proved that it can be done, and He did 
this on purpose to encourage men to have 
heart in their struggle and to provide 
them with His example as a_ stimulus 
and His life as a help in their battle. 
There are two methods of conflict with 
temptation. One is to take temptations 
one by one and deal with them. The 
other is to deal with the principle of all 
temptation, and by establishing the con- 
trary principle in the life to break the 
back of all temptations. The two meth- 
ods must be combined in all successful 
warfare against temptation. 


M.A., New York City 


The following suggestions may help 
some men in their effort: 

1. Define your temptations. What are 
they? Many men are defeated because 
they have never uncovered their foe. 
They are blind to what it is that is assail- 
ing them. The first essential in warfare 
is to locate the enemy. Sit down alone 
and examine your own life. See what it 
is that is weakening vou or destroying 
you. Make this examination mercilessly. 
Do it in the presence of Christ, where the 
truth stands out clearly and where evil 
and shame are unmistakably revealed. 
Write down on paper, “My temptations 
are so and so—phvysical, intellectual, 
moral.” This will often be half the bat- 
tle. There are some enemies which will 
only attack us under cover or in the dark, 
where they know their real weakness will 
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be concealed. Once expose them and 
they flee. And even if they are not going 
to flee, we are in no position to fight 
them until we have located them and 
measured their strength. 

2. Goat them. Smite them. Acquire 
the joy of battle “which warriors feel in 
foemen worthy of their steel.” Most of 
our foemen will not be worthy. Their 
blood is tainted, but they need to be 
slaughtered, and the fight is a worthy 
fight. Look upon the effort to overcome 
temptation as a military enterprise in 
which strategy is to be matched against 
strategy, and patience against patience, 
and give no quarter. This is a war in 
which the principles of civilized warfare 
are not recognized. Our foes are traitors, 
murderers, devoid of honor. They will 
willingly make treaties only to make them 
a cover of dastardly attack. Temptation 
should be fought without compromise. 

3. Don’t be afraid to escape from them. 
If experience has shown that in open bat- 
tle we are no match for them, let us de- 
cline open battle and wait. This is not 
cowardly. For a hundred Boers to de- 
cline to fight in the open veldt with a 
British regiment was not cowardice. 
They were ready enough to fight and to 
give odds of three or four to one; but 
ten to one was a little heavy. If books or 
pictures are too much for men, the only 
courageous thing to do is to shut one’s 
eyes tothem. That is the only right thing 
to do at any time. In fighting a foe with 
a contagious disease, it is as allowable to 
run him through with a sword as to 
seize him in one’s arms and wrestle with 
him. Keep as far from the touch of 
temptation as possible, in this war, and 
if certain circumstances always produce 
certain temptations, stay away from those 
circumstances. 

4. Don’t seek temptations. In the or- 
dinary course of life each man will get 
all the temptations he can handle. If he 
goes out of his way to get more, he will 
get what he cannot handle. What comes 
to us we may safely meet. God has as- 
sured us that no man shall have more 
than he can master. But if we go hunt- 
ing for it, we shall certainly get more 
than we are strong enough to handle. 
And we shall bear the scars and blemish 
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ofthem. This is one reason why we have 
no business trying to learn about evil. 
We will learn all right, and the accursed 
knowledge will abide as a putrefaction in 
our souls. What right have we to pray 
“Lead us not into temptation” and then 
deliberately walk in? 

5. Crowd them out. If our tempta- 
tions come to us through reading, read 
only good things, which will so flood the 
mind with pure thoughts as to expel evil. 
If they come to us from sedentary habits, 
take exercise, breathe fresh air, run, find 
wholesome activity, that these innocent 
energies may submerge all evil tenden- 
cies. Often if we lock arms with tempta- 
tion in direct conflict it will only hang to 
us with a deathlike grip. The best way 
to get rid of such temptation is to lift life 
into a new atmosphere where it cannot 
survive. This is one of the benefits of 
Jesus’s companionship. Evil things die 
there from suffocation. 

6. Don’t be afraid to break with 
lepers. If we have been associating with 
a crowd, and find that that crowd is a 
school of sin and a breeding-place of 
temptation; and if we have tried to 
change the character of the crowd and 
have failed, then the only thing to be 
done that is consistent with honor and 
high-mindedness, is to come out from 
among the lepers. Isolate them. I know 
that young men resent this counsel. 
They say it is too close to Pharisaism. 
There is something closer still. It is to 
be afraid to call a liar a liar, to be so sudsy 
and confused in one’s moral standards 
and bearings as not to dare to stand out 
sharply distinct from men who represent 
wrong things, and who will not break 
with them. “Come out,” says Paul, “Be 
ye separate.” 

7. Never say die. Accepting the 
help of Christ, be sure of victory and 
fight. The spirit in which men should 
war with evil is the spirit in which Krapf 
lived and fought for Africa. When he 
had buried his wife and babe in Mom- 
basa, he wrote that his soul and body 
wept for many days, but he added: “Tell 
our friends at home that there is now on 
the East African coast a lonely mission- 
ary grave. This is a sign that you have 
commenced the struggle with this part 
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of the world; and as the victories of the 
Church are gained by stepping over the 
graves of her members, you may be the 
more convinced that the hour is at hand 
when you are summoned to the conver- 
sion of Africa from its eastern shore.” 
Later, when there had been martyrdoms 
at Uganda, he wrote in one of his last 
letters: “Real missionaries and their 
friends must never be discouraged at 
whatever appearance things may assume 
from without. They must act like a wise 
general. When he is beaten back on one 
point, he attacks the enemy on another 
point, according to the plan he has pre- 


viously laid out. And in all cases true 
missionaries and their friends must be 
mindful of the memorable words which 
were spoken by the French Guard at the 
Battle of Waterloo: ‘La garde ne se rend 
pas, elle meurt—‘The Guard does not 
surrender, it dies.’ ” 

And so in a man’s battle with tempta- 
tion, though he fall, let him rise again. 
We are only “baffled to fight better.” In 
the very hour of our enemies’ victory, let 
us rise and strike them in the face. What 
is he that he should prevail over us? We 
are the men who should overcome—even 
as Christ. 


A Successful Building Campaign 


By George Irving, McGill University 


FTER having had some experience 
in a building campaign, the thing 
that appeals to me as the first essential 
for success is that the Association should 
do a work which will commend it to the 
University and its friends. Christian 
men who have the ability to make money 
do not, as a rule, need to be importuned 
to give to an object which shows good 
prospects of paying dividends. A man 
who has the ability to make money knows 
how to spend it. 

To create interest in a new building 
movement we must place the emphasis, 
in the first case, not on the building but 
on the work of the Association. That 
work is spiritual. While some superficial 
observers of our college Associations are 
attracted most by the work of a social 
character, the feature that appeals to keen 
Christian men ef means, the men who 
give, is our spiritual work. Let any col- 
lege Association conduct an energetic 
and wisely aggressive religious work, 
and, I believe, the money can be secured 
for a suitable home for that work. The 
money will be forthcoming to support 
and provide equipment for any Associa- 
tion that justifies its existence. 

But, even after a faithful work has 
been done and a new building is needed 
for the successful conduct of the larger 
work, the funds will not come without 
hard toil. One or two practical sugges- 


tions as to the carrying on of this cam- 
paign occur to me. First in time and 
importance is that the effort must begin 
and be carried on in prayer. Without 
earnest persistent prayer we need not ex- 
pect success. Ours is not a human en- 
terprise. God must energize every de- 
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The Association Building of McGill University 
now being erected at a cost of $85,000 
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partment, if it is to have abiding success. 
Second, secure as a committee a small 
group of representative men who believe 
firmly in the Association and who are 
willing to give time and thought to the 
difficult task of securing subscriptions. 
Here the Association leaders will need 
special guidance and rare insight. 
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With one man who believes in God and 
in the necessity for organized Christian 
work for college men, and with a group 
of godly men and women wielding the 
irresistible power of prayer, no faithful 
Association need long wait for a build- 
ing adapted to the requirements of its 
work. 


The Spiritual Poverty of Islam 


A Plea For The 


Mohammedan World 


By S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S., Bahrein, Arabia 


A STRONG plea for the evangeliza- 

tion of the Mohammedan world 
could be made based on the vast extent 
of Islam and the nearly two hundred 
millions of people it embraces. Or one 
could plead the danger that Christianity 
incurs from so aggressive a foe. Or 
point to the unprecedented and unac- 
countable neglect on the part of the 
Church to evangelize the Moslem masses 
even in the past century of missions. 
One could plead the marvelous oppor- 
tunities for missions to Moslems opened 
by the progress of Christian civilization 
and conquest. But the strongest plea, 
and one that will touch the man qualified 
to respond to it—the man who is spir- 
itually-minded—is that based on the 
woful spiritual condition of the Moham- 
medan world. Look at it in bare outline. 

I. The Moslem idea of God and of 
Jesus Christ is defective, distorted, and 
degrading. There is no deity but Allah. 
To study his character you must read 
Palgrave.* Absolute sovereignty, ruth- 
less omnipotence and caprice are his at- 
tributes. Hell must be filled, the Koran 
says, and so Allah creates infidels. A\l- 
lah is not bound by any standard of 
justice. Yet we are told that “Islam is 
the handmaid of Christianity.’”’ Here is 
a summary of what orthodox Moslems 
believe concerning the Christ. He was 
miraculously born of the Virgin Mary; 
performed puerile miracles; was an 
apostle of God strengthened by the Holy 
Spirit, ie. Gabriel; he foretold the ad- 


*‘* Travels in Arabia,”’ vol. i, pp. 365-370 


vent of Mohammed as Paraclete; the 
Jews intended to crucify him, but God 
deceived them and Judas was slain in 
his stead. He is now in one of the in- 
ferior stages of celestial bliss; he will 
come again at the last day, will slay 
Antichrist, kill all swine, break the Cross, 
and remove the poll-tax from the infi- 
dels. He will reign justly for forty-five 
years, marry and have children, and be 
buried in a grave ready for him at Me- 
dina, next to Mohammed. What a car- 
icature ! 

Islam denies the incarnation and the 
atonement. With all the good names 
and titles it gives our Savior, Islam only 
proves itself the Judas Iscariot among 
false religions by betraying the Son of 
Man with a kiss. To the Moslem Christ 
is neither a priest nor a king. 

Il. The Moslem ideal of character 
and its result. Every religion has its 
ideals and seldom rises above them. All 
pious Moslems consider their prophet as 
the ideal of perfection and the model of 
conduct. To be perfect is to be like 
Mohammed. The awful sin and guilt 
of the Mohammedan world is that it 
gives Christ’s glory to another. All the 
prophets that came before are sup- 
planted. In the Koran Mohammed is 
human; tradition has made him sinless 
and almost divine. He is called Light 
of God, Peace of the World, and First 
of all Creatures. What history calls the 
faults of Mohammed’s character Mos- 
lems consider his perfections or privi- 
leges, e.g. polygamy, cruelty toward his 
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enemies, and treachery. An Arabian 
genius-reformer who was ambitious, ig- 
norant, superstitious, and sensual, and 
who did not scruple to break every pre- 
cept of the moral law, has become the 
ideal of character in a great world-re- 
ligion. Could any fact be more pitiful 
when we think of the young men in 
Moslem lands? P 

A stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. Except for Christian influences, 
slavery would exist in all Moslem lands. 
Polygamy, concubinage, and divorce are 
common. The millions of Shiah Mos- 
lems add to these the abomination of 
“temporary marriages,’ based on the 
teaching of the Koran. The conscience 
is petrified. Fatalism has paralyzed 
progress., Injustice is stoically accepted. 
No man bears another’s burden and there 
is no public spirit. Lying is a fine art 
in Persia and robbery a science in Ara- 
bia. Treachery and murder are the steps 
to petty thrones in free Arabia, and in 
Turkey justice is sold to the highest bid- 
der. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Islam has been tried in Arabia— 
unadulterated and uninterruptedly—for 
thirteen centuries, and has _ piteously 
failed. Is it not time to give the Gospel 
a chance? 

Ill. The Spirit of God moves upon 
the waters, although darkness still covers 
the deep. Educated Moslems in India 
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are trying to whitewash their prophet 
and his book by a species of higher crit- 
icism. Two learned Mohammedans there 
prepared a commentary on the Bible 
from a Moslem standpoint. At Lahore 
they are printing parodies of Christian 
songs for spiritual food. The increase 
of Bible circulation in all Moslem lands 
is astonishing. The word of God has 
been translated into nearly every Mos- 
lem tongue, so that while the Arabic 
Koran is a sealed book to millions, the 
Bible speaks the language of the home 
and the market. The press of India and 
Egypt testify that Islam is on the de- 
fense even now. The Moslem apologist 
has abandoned positions, within the last 
decade, which were once thought im- 
pregnable. There is thirst for spiritual 
truth—witness the growth of the Babi- 
movement and the New Islam in India. 
Moslems are beginning to see that in re- 
ligion, as in mathematics, there is only 
one straight line between two points; 
all other lines are crooked. Jesus Christ 
is the only way of salvation between a 
holy God and a helpless sinner. 

If you believe that, come and help con- 
quer the Mohammedan world for Christ. 
There are deserters coming in every day 
from the enemy’s camp, and we are 
looking forward to their uncondition- 
al surrender if reénforcements do not 
fail us. 


The Christian Settlkement and Summer Camps of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Association 


Work for Boys 
By J. Bruce Byall 


Hii University of Pennsylvania 
Christian Settlement, including 
four departments for young men, boys 
and girls, has been in existence a little 
more than five years and in that time its 
growth has been as rapid as soundness 
would permit. 
The Settlement has two main purposes. 
One is the provision of a place where 
university men may come into close con- 


tact with the working classes in our city, 
to learn something of the dearth of help- 
ful activities among them and the tempta- 
tions that naturally follow, and to do them 
a real service. The other object is to 
provide a place where, under the indirect 
guidance of student example, the activi- 
ties of the neighborhood may be centered, 
augmented and raised to a higher stand- 
ard. <As long as the saloon is the only 
social center, people will drink; as long 
as “crap” is the only means of excite- 
ment, boys will gamble; and as long as 
the cheap theater is the only place of 
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amusement, there the people will be 
found. 

To overcome these tendencies the Set- 
tlement provides classes in the common 
school branches, basket and hammock 
weaving, carpentering, and printing, as 
well as lectures, entertainments, religious 
meetings on Sabbath evenings, reading 
and game rooms, a savings-bank, a sum- 
mer fuel-saving center, and indoor and 
outdoor athletics to the greatest possible 
extent. The athletic life is the center 
around which the activities in the boys’ 
and men’s work moves. 

These things are not provided free, 
since the loyalty of the people to the Set- 











THE CAMP BALL TEAM 


tlement, and of the boys to their clubs, 
varies in direct proportion to the amount 
of energy they themselves expend in con- 
junction with the settlement workers. 
Their loyalty also somewhat depends on 
the amount of money they invest in pict- 
ures, games, and gymnastic apparatus 
for the building. None but members in 
good standing are admitted to the build- 
ings except on special occasions. Busi- 
ness meetings are held at least once a 
month, but may be called by the president 
as often as once a week. At these meet- 
ings money is voted for the various pur- 
chases, members voted in or out, order 
committees appointed, etc. The govern- 
ment of the club is largely left to the 
members, with of course a sort of poten- 
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tial control on the part of the student 
managers. Recently the order committee 
discovered one of the oldest members 
causing disorder and immediately re- 
ported him for suspension, although he 
is a constant associate of the members of 
that committee. 

Several very much depraved men have 
been voted into the-club within the past 
few weeks and a real effort is being made 
by some of the members to help them. 
One was taken to the priest to sign the 
pledge and others are being influenced to 
make themselves presentable. The actual 
work of this kind among the boys is only 
secondary in importance, the real thing 
is the feeling that when a fellow joins the 
club he “straightens up.” 

When the Settlement was in its infancy 
the most noticeable characteristic of the 
boys was their lack of initiative. Every- 
thing had to be done for them. If an en- 
tertainment was to be given or refresh- 
ments to be served the students had 
everything to do, even the enjoying of it. 
Later in our development the boys 
learned to vote money from their own 
treasury for refreshments and to provide 
their own programs when we had our 
social evenings. But recently they have 
capped the climax by inviting the sty- 
dent workers to a “good-by”’ reception 
just before the closing of the Settlement 
for the summer. The tables have been 
turned; at first the students entertained 
the boys, but now the boys entertain the 
students. 

The Summer Camp is our Mecca to 
which each member hopes to make a 
yearly trip. Previous to last year but one 
group of boys—numbering about twenty 
—was taken out each summer, but at that 
time the work was extended to include 
one group of boys, one of young men and 
one of girls. This year the number will 
reach one hundred. The young men pay 
$2.50 per week and will camp for two 
weeks. The boys and girls pay less and 
remain eight or ten days. After a year’s 
work in the hot glass factory or dusty 
woolen mills an outing is a physical ne- 
cessity, and a few days in the fresh air 
and sunshine brightens the eye and makes 
the heart beat with new life. More than 
this, the boys and girls get a definite con- 
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ception of how a vacation may be spent 
profitably and by unconscious imitation 
as well as the result of heart to heart 
talks adopt many of the ideas and stand- 
ards of the students and ladies in charge. 

Summary.—Membership in Boys’ and 
Young Men’s Club, 200. Initiation fee, 
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CLASS IN BASKET WEAVING 


twenty-five cents. Dues, five cents per 
week. Six students have been resident 
workers and sixty-five students and pro- 
fessors have been regular workers, plan- 
ning to give one night each week. 

The total expense of the Settlement 
during the past year was $3,250, of which 
$1,000 was for salaries and $250 for 
camp. This money was raised as fol- 
lows: $800 from faculty and students, 
$1,000 by the ladies’ department of the 
Settlement, $220 by boys and girls of 
the Settlement, and $1,230 by the alumni 
and friends of the University. 


Work for Girls 
By Mrs. Thomas S. Evans 


HE girls’ work, which was begun 
about three years ago as an out- 
growth of the settlement work for boys 
of the University of Pennsylvania As- 
sociation, now includes about thirty-five 
workers and one hundred members. The 
workers are organized into a board of 
twelve prominent University women, in- 
cluding the wives of the Provost and 
Vice-Provost and the young women who 
come to the Settlement to teach classes, 
direct the amusements and conduct the 


various activities of the girls under their 
care. The University women take an in- 
terest mainly from an outside standpoint. 
They help to raise money, and are called 
together to give advice and assistance 
whenever important decisions or issues 
demand. 

The younger women try to be to the 
girls all that they can be in meeting with 
them a few hours each evening. Their 
heads bend together over sewing or draw- 
ing or modeling. They aim to develop 
self-control and discipline of various 
kinds in the singing and gymnastic 
classes. Restful, healthful exercise is 
brought to them by means of basket-ball 
and other games and their needs for 
amusement are not forgotten, as an en- 
tertainment is provided almost every Sat- 
urday evening. Not the least important 
phase of the work is the instruction in 
cooking and housework. This is one of 
the greatest needs of the neighborhood, 
as a glance into the homes or a descrip- 
tion of their menus would show. The 
smallest children of the neighborhood 
are invited during the winter months toa 
free kindergarten. The girls are en- 
couraged to economize and save by hav- 
ing a Penny Savings Fund within their 
reach. An important feature of the work 
at least in the eyes of the people is the 
semi-yearly sale of clothing held in the 
girls’ Settlement. Partially worn but 
good clothing, suited to the time of year, 
is sold at a nominal price, giving the men, 
women and children what they otherwise 
would not have and also helping to fill 
the treasury with funds used in another 
way to help these very people. 

The Sunday evening meetings should 
not be forgotten. In the minds of the 
head workers they are the most impor- 
tant of all. Were it not for the possibil- 
ity of direct Christian teaching the work 
would never have been begun. The re- 
sponsibility of meeting one hundred girls 
during the winter would be too heavy 
were time and thought not given to per- 
sonal appeals to them to serve Christ. 

A very important feature of the work 
in the neighborhood is that of the doctor 
who has her office in the girls’ Settle- 
ment house. She is not only a competent 
physician, but an earnest, loving Chris- 
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SETTLEMENT 


tian, who brings spiritual help and 
friendly advice into many a house whose 
inmates have reason to thank her for 
restored health. District physicians are 
not all they might be and it is a pleasure 
to feel that for a sum easily within their 
reach these people can have faithful 
medical attention. One poor little fifteen- 
year-old girl went, we believe, to a 
brighter home from one of the saddest, 
most degraded earthly homes, but her 
last months of life were eased by regular, 
free medical attention, trained nursing 
and friendly visits. She said one day 
“Oh, come again soon. If it wasn for 
you people, | don’t know what I’d do.” 
We sometimes find a widow with a 
family of children about to be dispos- 
sessed, and are able to see her settled in 
a home with rent paid in advance, freed 
from the fear of constable or landlord. 
The life of the summer camp combines 
in a more general way all the advantages 
of the winter work without the disad- 
vantage of the daily parting and return 
after club to the adverse influences of the 
homes. Friendship can be cultivated to 
a degree impossible in the city, and there 
comes at the same time a real joy to both 

















GIRLS IN CAMP 


worker and Settlement child because they 
can for at least one week come close to 
the heart of nature, and look a little into 
her secrets and enjoy her skies and trees 
and brooks and flowers. There is no bet- 
ter means, we find, to bring them close to 
nature’s God in reverence and love than 
this same free, simple, healthful life out 
of doors. 

The student workers of the boys’ clubs 
first made the discovery of the advan- 
tages of camp life and in their earnest 
efforts to lead the boys to the highest 
possible spiritual, mental and physical 
life, found the nearest solution to the 
problem in this uninterrupted, close, 
friendly life out of doors shared by stu- 
dent and boy together. So after three 
vears of work without the summer camp 
the workers of the girls’ branch felt the 
necessity laid upon them of an effort in 
the same line. 

The camp is proportionately the most 
costly outlay of the girls’ department, 
one week meaning an expenditure of 
about $100, while the outlay of the whole 
eight months of winter work is not more 
than $700 or $800. The policy for the 
girls is to require an entrance fee of from 
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ten to twenty-five cents and monthly 
dues of about the same amount. An ef- 
fort is also made, not vet crowned with 


The Pastoral Opportunity 


»y President Burris A. Jenkins, M 


| 
W FE shall all perhaps agree that no 
class of people stands more in 


need of wise and strong guidance than 
do college students. They are so well 
content with themselves and with the 
world, they are so sure and so irresponsi- 
ble, that they are precisely in the place 
of him that thinketh he standeth. Any 
day they may become fixed in holding a 
low standard, an unworthy ideal. Any 
day they may burn into memory a scar 
that can never be obliterated. 

There are many obstacles to moral and 
religious development in college life that 
are not to be found operating so strongly 
elsewhere. There is the upheaval that 
comes with the change from a possibly 
narrow home training to the broader 
ideas and manners of a modern college. 
Because the student finds the religious 
conceptions which he brings with him 
impossible in the new atmosphere, and 
because he cannot have his old word 
about God, he sometimes will have no 
word at all. 

Moreover, there are new-found temp- 
tations in the new-found freedom. 
There is a low public opinion as to what 
students may do and be; a different 
moral code leniently given to the young 
collegian from that which obtains for 
other men. Among these new-found 
temptations is undue absorption in ath- 
letics. ‘The abuses and not the uses of 
athletics,” as one professor puts it. On 
the other hand, there is absorption in 
purely intellectual pursuits, attention to 
mind to the exclusion of heart and will. 
There is also the natural and, the student 
thinks, inevitable break with close 
church connection, with nothing to take 
the place of the church. Instead, there 
are religious associations which in some 
cases are in the hands of the weaker men. 
Religion that students hear preached is 
too often formal and mechanical. To 


success, to influence them to make the 
club by their own efforts a model in 
order, usefulness and happiness. 


of the College Professor 


A., Nentucky University, Lexington 


be a real, rational thing, there must be 
contact with a vigorous religious life, 
embodied in some man. To meet this 
need some would have the salaried pas- 
tor. In some colleges this might solve 
the problem, but perhaps in most the 
professional character of the worker 
would make against his influence with 
the men there is most need to reach. 
Who shall exert the needed influence but 
the student’s master, guide, and friend, 
his professor? 

Surely then, few men have such op- 
portunities for helping fellow men as 
the college professor has for helping the 
plastic and unformed youth. Students 
are at an age of hero-worship, and, 
rather covertly, are ready to pay tribute 
to a man whom they think of heroic 
mold. If the professor be a man of 
strong qualities, admirable traits, charm 
of person, no man may secure a firmer 
hold on another’s affections. No man 
has a greater leverage for good than he. 

But what, specifically, is the pastoral 
work a professor may properly do? 
Most of it, no doubt, is to be unconscious 
—not so much what he sets out to do, as 
what he unconsciously is. In the class 
room his pastoral power will be felt, 
even though he knows not that that pow- 
er goes forth from him. His serenity, 
his equipoise, his self-mastery, his uni- 
form cheerfulness, all will have direct 
effect in molding the fine clay before 
him. Class-room discussions open the 
way for molding the opinions and voli- 
tions of students. In these the instructor 
will, consciously or unconsciously, shape 
the destiny of his hearers. His convic- 
tions, his ideals, will be exposed; and 
entirely without care on his part, he will 
lay bare his soul for inspection. No 
jury is more alert, more unerring, more 
relentless than are those students before 
him. No hidden weakness escapes them, 
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and none but has its effect upon their 
own moral fiber. 

Out of the class-room the professor 
continues to exert the same unconscious 
influence. A walk ‘neath the elms, a few 
minutes’ chat at a public reception, a 
chance meeting in the car, a short inter- 
view in a corner of the library or lecture- 
room may tell powerfully on the Iffe of 
a student. 

Now to turn to the conscious effort. 
Here we find the same large possibilities 
open for the college professor. He may 
call on men when they are ill, when self- 
esteem is at its lowest, when the bars 
are down. Evenings at home may be 
kept without great sacrifice of time. 
The soft lamplight, the open fire and easy 
chairs, the air of home—all soften the 
heart of a self-sufficient young citizen 
of the world. A man or two may be in- 
vited to dine occasionally. It costs 
nothing; but it means much to many a 
student. It is surprising how many go 
a year without such an invitation—and 
some four years. 


Some Facts Relating to B 
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A man bent on being useful can find 
no better opening than in teaching a 
Sunday-school class or Bible class. Let 
a popular college professor take a class, 
and there is no trouble to fill it. The 
chapel services can also be turned to 
good account, if the presiding officer is 
aware of his opportunity. Has he a pro- 
fessor with large influence and the gift 
of speech? He will make use of such a 
man. And what a boon to a college 
president is the professor who realizes 
and is willing to shoulder his pastoral 
responsibilities ! 

It is a great joy—this pastoral work 
in a college professorship. Indeed, a 
professorship is in itself a great joy. It 
has great compensations, great inspira- 
tions. And one of the ablest of college 
pastors, who feels that his work is draw- 
ing to an end, has said: “I can have for 
no one of you a better wish than that 
when you come up to the gates of the 
New Jerusalem, the Keeper shall point 
you to a certain corner and say, ‘There 
is a college professorship for you.’ ”’ 


ible Study Among Students 


Furnished by the Bible Study Department 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPORTING BIBLE CLASSES, 1877-1904 
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COMPARISON OF ENROLMENT, 


Number of Students 


Year Institutions Enrolled 
eee 97 2,000 
i eacind hea eal 189 6,181 
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See 335 11,782 
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Number of Students 
Year Institutions Enrolled 
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STATES AND PROVINCES IN WHICH THE ENROLMENT IN 1903-04 WAS DOUBLE THAT OF 


THE YEAR PRECEDING 


New York 


Manitoba Louisiana 
Quebec Maryland 
Alabama Massachusetts 
Arkansas Mississippi 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Florida New Jersey 


Ohio 


Some Facts Relating to Bible Study Among Students 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Rhode Island 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


INSTITUTIONS THAT HAVE RECENTLY ORGANIZED BIBLE CLASSES IN FRATERNITIES 


Albion College 


Boston University 
Brown University 
Colgate University 
Cornell University 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH HAD AN ENROLMENT OF 200 STUDENTS OR MORE DURING 1903-04, 


De Pauw University 
Amherst College Indiana U 
McGill University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Syracuse University 
Union College 

Denison University University 


niversity 


of Denver 


University of Kansas 

University of Michigan 

University of Toronto 

Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Wesleyan University 


COMPARED WITH YEAR PRECEDING 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas... 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.. 
Indiana University, Bloomington .. 
Iowa State College, Ames ........ 
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Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan......... 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio .... 
Ohio State University, Columbus .. 
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Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware............ 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. 


U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y 


University of California, Berkeley . 
University of Illinois, Champaign . 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor............. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia......... 


University of Toronto ........... 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg....... 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
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1902-03 1903-04 

Class Enrol. Class Enrol. 
— — 15 200 
19 199 10 248 
12 114 18 250 
g 129 10 253 
6 94 15 205 
5 95 II 223 
16 106 25 235 
II Q7 18 306 
4 170 13 302 
II 116 25 203 
15 155 13 216 
33 290 4! 475 
7 67 12 250 
18 119 24 210 
3 144 16 400 
7 65 21 251 
8 84 15 200 
II 234 31 500 
195 2,278 333 5,047 


Over one hundred Bible institutes were held during the college year, 1903-04. 


The following Bible courses for student classes are now in preparation: 
(1) “The Truth of the Apostolic Gospel,” by Professor Robert A. Falconer. 
(2) “Studies in the Life of Christ,” by Professor E. I. Bosworth. (3) “Stud- 
ies in Old Testament Literature and History,” by Dr. W. W. White. (4) “The 


Agents of God in the Old and New Testaments,” by Professor O. E. Brown. 
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Suevestions for the Summer Preparation of Leaders of 


Mission Study Classes 


sy Morris \W. Ehnes, General Secretary, Ohio Wesleyan University 


I1IS article presupposes that the 

Missionary committee has been 
organized on the plan set forth in the mis 
sion study prospectus just issued by the 
Student Volunteer Movement; further, 
that a comprehensive course of mission 
study has been selected, that leaders have 
been appointed and that a thorough can- 
vass has been made to enroll every stu- 
dent in college. 

Opportunity of the Leader. One who 
is to lead a mission study class has been 
given one of the most pregnant oppor- 
tunities of a lifetime. The fact that he 
may influence the lives of from five to 
ten students is no mean consideration. .\ 
vear of leadership in a field that is un- 
touched by college curricula portends 
vast possibilities, and should not be en- 
tered upon without a realization of the 
responsibility involved. Conscientious 
and careful preparation are indispensable. 

Summer Conference and Pamphiets. 
The leader should by all means attend 
one of the summer conferences where 
special classes will be formed to train 
leaders. This normal work will illustrate 
the best methods of conducting classes. 
ne who has not been in attendance at 
one of the conferences cannot realize the 
invaluable aid that ten days of training 
will be to him. Supplementing this con- 
ference the pamphlet by Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer, on the “Mission Study Class,” 
will be of great service. A work on 
pedagogy will be helpful to one who has 
not taught before. Files of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN should be consulted for meth- 
ods in this work. It would also be valu- 
able for one to correspond with other suc- 
cessful leaders. The addresses of some 
of these can be secured at the office of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

Study of the Text-Book and Collateral 
Reading. The thorough mastery of the 
text-book is the next consideration. This 
is best accomplished by making an out- 
line of each lesson hour, with suggested 
questions. Do not attempt too much. 


\llow ten minutes for free discussion. 
‘Topics for special papers will suggest 
themselves, but usually these are indi- 
cated in the text-book. In addition to 
the careful preparation on the text some 
collateral reading will widen the horizon 
of the leader and at the same time give 
him a clearer vision of his new field of 
service. The following books will be 
very helpful: “Christian Missions and 
Social Progress,” by Dennis, vol. i: 
“Handbook of Comparative Religion,” 
by Kellogg; “Geography and Atlas of 
l’rotestant Missions,” by Beach; “Two 
Thousand Years of Missions before 
Carey,” by Barnes; “The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation,” by 
Mott; and a pamphlet on “Prayer and 
Missions,” by Speer. If the course is a 
study of some country, other books will 
be suggested in the text. This is not a 
bewilderingly long list, but one that 
should be pursued by every Christian in 
order that he may have the proper con- 
ception of the world’s needs. If courses 
in home missions are to be mastered, 
“Under our Flag” and works by Riis, 
Strong, Jane Addams, and Edgerton R. 
Young will be most valuable. See also 
“Presbyterian Home Missions,” by 
Doyle, and “Leavening the Nation,” by 
Clark. 

Cultivate the Class. The leader may 
come into closer touch with the members 
of his class by writing letters to them 
during the holiday period, reminding 
them of their enrolment and suggesting 
one or two books for summer reading. 
This will naturally produce a_ closer 
friendship and make the class more con- 
genial. Before college opens in the fall 
one may propose to his class the possi- 
bility of increasing the number in the 
group to, say, not more than twelve. The 
leader may also equip his men to solicit 
properly by giving them several reasons 
why men should take mission study. 
Plan to have vour class meet for organi- 
zation before the rally. 
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With all this thorough preparation one 
must not neglect special times of inter- 
cessory prayer that the leader may be 
given wisdom to guide the students into 


the right path in life, because the results 
of this study should be a greater number 
of student volunteers and more liberal 


giving. 


True Makers of the Nation 


By Don O. Shelton, New York City 


MONG the builders of America 

none have contributed more toward 
making the continent Christian than the 
noble company of home missionaries. 
Until recently the record of their heroic 
deeds and the story of their zeal, self- 
sacrifice and fruitful service, has had but 
a scant place in American literature. In 
the archives of our missionary societies, 
in the pages of home missionary maga- 
zines, and in pamphlets issued intermit- 
tently throughout the last century, their 
achievements have been noted, only to 
be hidden from the view of the masses 
of Christian people. 

A new and valuable literature on the 
history of evangelistic and pastoral la- 
bors in this country is forthcoming. Dr. 
Clark, in his unsectarian and undenomi- 
national work,* has given a bird’s-eye 
view of the progress of the Kingdom of 
Christ in America. He follows the his- 
torical method and traces the story of 
home missions along the path of the 
Western movement in the settlement of 
the country. He takes broad views and 
vividly describes the beginning and de- 
velopment of home missionary interest 
and activity. While he shows the prog- 
ress of the home mission crusade as 
conducted by the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and other denominational 
bodies, his leading illustrations are of 
the life and work of Congregational 
home missionaries. The chapters on the 
work achieved within the boundaries of 
the Louisiana Purchase will be of special 
interest at this time. To religious condi- 
tions in Alaska, Cuba and Puerto Rico 
a most entertaining and informing chap- 
ter is devoted. The immigration prob- 
lem, as related to home missions, is also 

*“ Teavening the Nation.” 


Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
New York Baker & Taylor Company. 


By Joseph B. Clark, D.D., 


fully treated. One of the most delightful 
chapters in the book is devoted to the 
fruits of home missions. The entire 
work will prove of deep interest to all 
who would trace the movements of the 
hand of God in American history. 

Dr. Doyle + has taken a somewhat 
more restricted view than Dr. Clark, but 
the activities he describes so clearly are 
typical of much of the work carried on 
by the larger home mission boards in 
America. His graphic chapter on the 
Indians, past and present, and missionary 
efforts in their behalf, is crowded with 
valuable statements of fact. Other chap- 
ters relate to the Alaskans, the Mormons, 
the Mountaineers, the Mexicans, the 
Foreigners, the Islanders, and the Great 
West. The closing chapter contains a 
summary of strong arguments for home 
missions: “If it be true,” says Dr. Doyle, 
“that America is to have an influence 
on the evangelization of the world, it 
necessarily follows that the sooner Amer- 
ica is evangelized the sooner this will 
also be true of the world. Therefore 
every Presbyterian who earnestly desires 
the salvation of the whole world, in ac- 
cordance with Christ’s command, should 
be interested in home missions. Amer- 
ica must first be won for Christ before 
Africa, China, Japan, and the isles of 
the sea can be fully won for Him, and 
therefore all who are interested in the 
Christianization of these races should be 
primarily interested in the winning of 
our own land for Christ.” The book is 
an excellent manual on the history of 
Presbyterian home missions, and de- 
scribes in a most interesting manner a 
home missionary enterprise of remarka- 
ble magnitude. 


+ ‘* Presbyterian Home Missions.” By Sherman H. Dovle, 
D.D., Ph.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion 
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Secause of their accuracy of vision, 
their historical outlook, their comprehen- 
sive grasp of leading facts and their 
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faithful and graphic portrayal of home 
mission endeavor, these volumes are of 
great value. 


The Student World 


We are glad to announce that Mr. 
Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S., so 
well known to the students of the United 
States and Canada, on his return from 
China will again become the Education- 
al Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. He will reach New York 
by August I, after which correspondence 
relating to the work of the Educational 
Department may be addressed to him at 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City. Until August 1 all correspondence 
concerning the Educational Department 
may be addressed to the General Secre- 
tary. 


A Bible class of ten men has been or- 
ganized in the Commercial Department 
of Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


A general secretary has been called by 
the Association at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for the coming 
year. 


Probably more missionary books have 
been purchased this year by the Associa- 
tions in the South than in any previous 
year. 


At a recent awakening at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, more than twenty- 
five men entered upon an active Chris- 
tian life. 


Mr. Neil McMillan, University of Illi- 
nois, 1904, will succeed Mr. P. A. Con- 
ard as General Secretary of the Univer- 
sity next year. 


The Association at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., has received great help 
in its work from members of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. 

The contributions to foreign missions 
at the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 


have increased as follows: $16 in 1901-02, 
$250 in 1902-03, $500 in 1903-04. 


At Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash., seventy of the one hundred stu- 
dents in the institution have been en- 
rolled in Bible classes this year. 


The mission study class of Hiram Col- 
lege, Hiram, Ohio, has had an enrolment 
of 134 during the spring term. The 
average attendance is about one hundred. 


The mission study enrolment at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
has been 112 during the past year. They 
have set their standard for next year at 
two hundred. 


The mission study class at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., which is led by 
one of the professors, has prepared a 
prayer cycle which is used by the fifty 
members of the class. 


Two hundred and sixteen students 
have been enrolled in the Bible classes at 
the University of California during the 
present college year and 121 have already 
been enrolled for next fall. 


The largest membership enrolment in 
the South this year has been reached at 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, where more than 300 men have 
joined the Association. 


The Rev. Logan H. Roots, Harvard, 
1892, of the American Episcopal Mission 
in China, is at home on furlough. Before 
going to China Mr. Roots served for one 
year as Student Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee. 

Institute, at 


Virginia Polytechnic 


Blacksburg, has enrolled during this year 
two hundred and forty students in Bible 
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study. This includes nearly one hundred 
men in two large classes conducted by 
professors which are, however, voluntary. 


Since the opening of the school year 
the Volunteer Band at Wooster Uni- 
versity, Wooster, Ohio, has increased its 
membership from nine to thirty-two. 
Prayer, personal work and missionary 
addresses have been the causes of this 
rapid growth. 


The students of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary at Berkeley, Cal., voted unani- 
mously in a recent meeting to join the 
Theological Section of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. They have laid 
plans for systematic mission study for the 
coming year. 


During the recent visit of Mr. W. D. 
Weatherford to the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia, fourteen men 
stated their purpose to become followers 
of Jesus Christ. More than twenty 
others requested prayer at the Sunday 
afternoon meeting. 


3esides two regular classes for mis- 
sion study at Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va., there are three 
reading circles with a total enrolment of 
thirty-nine. This year there has been a 
Volunteer Band for the first time in the 
history of the institution. 


A charities committee has done valu- 
able work at Williams College this year. 
Its duties have been to collect such 
periodicals and articles of clothing as 
might otherwise be discarded, and send 
them to charitable institutions that can 
make a wise use of them. 


The Mt. Hermon Association has had 
an enrolment in Bible study this year 
five times as great as that indicated in 
last year’s report. Its religious work has 
been very effective. Mt. Hermon is a 
preparatory school, notable, among other 
things, in that it has a general secretary. 


A series of special meetings was car- 
ried on by the Association at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minn., during the 


five weeks following the Rochester Con- 
vention. Thirty-seven conversions were 
a direct result and indicate the earnest 
and effective character of these meetings. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., is making a collection of the photo- 
graphs of the missionaries who have gone 
out from the institution. An effort is 
also being made to establish a system of 
letters between the college and these mis- 
sionaries. 


At a meeting held in Boston, May 5, 
the students of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass., voted unani- 
mously to join the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association movement, and to 
affiliate their Theological Section with 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. 


A mission study class of twenty mem- 
bers has been organized at Western 
Union College, Le Mars, Ia., as the result 
of prayer and earnest work. Three stu- 
dents have volunteered for foreign serv- 
ice during the year, the membership of 
the Volunteer Band being thus increased 
to Six. 


An all-day missionary conference of 
the students in the six theological semi- 
naries in and around Boston was held at 
the Newton Theological Institution on 
Wednesday, May 4. Papers were pre- 
sented from each seminary and were dis- 
cussed by the students who were in at- 
tendance. 


During the winter term of the year the 
mission study class at Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., made a very careful 
study of “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,” and as a re- 
sult of this study several of the students 
will probably consecrate their lives to 
foreign missionary work. 


Sixty-five students of the Toronto Bi- 
ble Training School have sailed to the 
foreign mission field during the past ten 
years. Nine of the eighteen graduates 
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this spring are preparing for foreign 
work, six of whom hope to sail during 
this vear. The Volunteer Band numbers 
eighteen—nine men and nine women. 


Twenty-three students at McPherson 
College, Kansas, are planning to carry on 
bible study during the summer vacation. 
At a mission study rally held recently in 
the interest of the fall work, fifty-six 
were enrolled before the personal can- 
vass was made which the missionary 
committee organized immediately after 
the rally. 


Deputation work has held an important 
place this winter in the work of college 
Associations in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Through their cooperation the 
State College Secretary has arranged 
more than seventy talks by leading col- 
lege men in preparatory schools and city 
Associations, and at older boys’ clubs 
and meetings. 


Mr. Robert P. Wilder has been spend- 
ing the past few months among the stu- 
dents of northern Europe. He spent a 
week in St. Petersburg and a month in 
Helsingfors, Finland. In the nine larg- 
est meetings held in Finland the average 
attendance was about five hundred, and a 
deep interest in the Christian life was 
manifested. 

The most marked development in As- 
sociation work at Amherst during the 
past year, aside from the decision to em- 
ploy a general secretary next year, has 
been in bible study. A year ago ten men 
were enrolled in Bible study; this year 
eighty-seven in eight groups—five in fra- 
ternity houses, one among non-fraternity 
men, and two among the freshmen. 


At the recent Pennsylvania Presidents’ 
Conference it was found that 2,039 men 
had been enrolled during the past year in 
Bible classes in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. This is an increase of 543 over 
the number enrolled last year. The aim 
for the coming vear, as formulated at the 
Conference, will be to enroll at least 3,500 
Pennsylvania students in Bible classes. 
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Kansas 
come reports of mission study enrolment 


‘rom various institutions in 
for next fall’s classes. Twenty students 
have recently been enrolled at a special 
meeting of the mission study class at the 
University of Kansas. Twenty have 
also been enrolled at Ottawa University, 
and eleven at the recent mission study 
rally held at Friends University, Wichita. 


The leaders of the Union at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, Scotland, are 
issuing a local edition of The Student 
Movement which is the official periodical 
of the British College Christian Union. 
Added to the general paper are several 
pages devoted to the interests of the 
work at St. Andrews. A special cover 
increases the local character of the issue. 


Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pa., supports one foreign missionary and 
several native students, besides helping in 
other philanthropic work in China. 
This work is made possible by subscrip- 
tions from the students amounting to 
$1,000, and by contributions taken Sun- 
day mornings, which amount to about 
$200. There are 195 students in this in- 
stitution. 


In several Associations it has been 
found that one of the most effectual ways 
of promoting prayer for missions is by 
using the first five minutes of each week- 
ly meeting for giving definite informa- 
tion about some field or the work of some 
laborer, and asking the students to re- 
member throughout the week as a special 
object for intercession the need that has 
been mentioned. 


Mr. M. Mosser Smyser, who went out 
to Japan as a teacher of English in a 
Government School last year, writes as 
follows: “You will rejoice to know that 
whereas there was one Christian student 
in my school when I last wrote, there 
are now about nine with six more pretty 
certain and more thinking seriously. 
Truly we have had a harvest time, and 
more than ever, ‘the fields are white.’ ” 


Greenville College, at Greenville, IIL. 
reports a 


marked increase in mission 
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study interest. Last year one small class 
represented the first systematic study in 
the institution. This year began with 
thirty students enrolled and the number 
increased steadily. Several of those in- 
terested have, through correspondence, 
introduced mission study in their home 
churches. 


As in former years The Institute and 


Training School will offer during its Lake 


Geneva summer term courses of instruc- 
tion adapted to the needs of college As- 
sociation secretaries. Many of the courses 
are of especial value to college men who 
are looking forward to the Association 
as a life-work. There will be thirty-five 
distinct courses offered by a faculty of 
fifteen instructors. 


The University of Southern California, 
at Los Angeles, reports a mission study 
class for which a one hour credit is given. 
It was led by Dr. Bovard, the President 
of the University. Attendance at this 
class has been more uniform and the dis- 
cussions were more instructive because 
of its dignity as a part of the curriculum. 
Another course, one in “Effective Work- 
ers,” has been supplemented by lectures 
given by returned missionaries. 


Mr. R. M. Williamson, for the past 
vear General Secretary of the Association 
at the University of Tennessee, has ac- 
cepted the assistant secretaryship at 
Chattanooga and Mr. J. J. King, of the 
senior class has been chosen as his suc- 
cessor. The Association at the Univer- 
sity is now in a flourishing condition, due 
in a large measure to the efficient work of 
Mr. Williamson. The budget is $1,500 
a vear. 


bible study registers the largest growth 
of any feature of the student work in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island during 
the past year, exceeding by 150 an enrol- 
ment double that of the vear preceding. 
There have been, besides, nearly 1,000 
men who followed courses of daily Bible 
readings. Great impetus was given this 
work by Bible study institutes, in which 
twelve of the twenty-two Student Asso- 
ciations in these two states joined. 


The work of the Association at the 
Georgia Military College, located at 
Milledgeville, has showed most gratify- 
ing progress during the past year. The 
Association has been well represented at 
all the conventions. ‘Two delegates were 
sent to Asheville last vear, and it is con- 
fidently expected that the number will be 
increased this summer. Bible study was 
very successful, though attempted only 
late in the year. A strong cabinet has 
just been elected, and there is every pros- 
pect of continued earnest work next year. 





A large increase of interest in mission 
study has been shown by the students of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Louisville since the meetings of 
the Rochester Convention. Eighty-nine 
men are enrolled in mission study groups, 
classes being held on the different floors 
of the great dormitory building known 
as New York Hall. The missionary gifts 
of the students for the current year ag- 
gregate $2,000. [xtensive plans are be- 
ing laid for still further increasing mis- 
sionary interest next year. 


The three delegates from the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
who attended the Rochester Theological 
Student Convention last November, re- 
turned with so much enthusiasm over 
what they had seen and heard of the 
Theological Student Association move- 
ment that they gave their classmates no 
rest until, after a ten days’ campaign of 
cultivation, the students voted enthu- 
siastically to organize as a branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
so become a part of the great movement. 





One hundred and eighty students have 
been enrolled this vear in the Students’ 
Club Bible Class of New York City. 
Twenty-six meetings have been held. A 
large number of calls have been made 
upon student members who have been ill. 
The contributions of the members have 
paid the running expenses. The organi- 
zation has been perfected for next year 
and plans are being made for the larger 
development of this important Bible class 
in the heart of the professional school 
section of the city. 
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The fourth annual conference of the 
Student Associations of Colorado was 
held at University Park, April 15 to 17. 
Seventy-five men from eight different in- 
stitutions were present. The speakers 
were the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan; Mr. 
Bruno Hobbs, Chairman Colorado State 
Committee; Mr. H. H. Tangeman of 
Denver ; Professor E. S. Parsons of Colo- 
rado College; and Mr. Charles D. Hur- 
rey of the International Committee. 
Special emphasis was placed on an in- 
crease in the Bible study enrolment and 
in the gifts to foreign mission work. 


The Australasian Student Christian 
Union held its summer school for the 
Australian universities at Mount Bar- 
ber in South Australia. The general pro- 
gram was similar to that carried out in 
summer conferences in America. Dis- 
cussions on the method of work and 
mission study occupied part of each day 
and provision was made for Bible study 
and addresses by special speakers. ‘Se- 
crets of National Strength” was the gen- 
eral theme of a series of evening lectures. 
The summer conference for the students 
of New Zealand was also held during 
January at New Plymouth. 


The work of the Association at the 
Iowa State Normal School, at Cedar 
Falls, is advancing steadily. Late in the 
winter term Mr. Charles D. Hurrey vis- 
ited the institution for a few days, and 
fifteen men for the first time acknowl- 
edged their personal relation to Jesus 
Christ. Most of these have since become 
church members. The school has an at- 
tendance of about two hundred men, of 
whom seventy are enrolled in Bible 
classes, twelve in mission study classes, 
and twelve in the personal workers’ train- 
ing class. A delegation of eight will be 
sent to the Lake Geneva Conference, and 
prospects are bright for strong work next 
year. 


The trustees of the estate of the late 
George L. Seeley, of Mount Pleasant, 
Ia., will erect a building for that Associa- 
tion to cost $50,000. The citizens of the 
town have met the conditions named by 
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the trustees, which were to provide by 
voluntary subscriptions for maintenance 
for five years a sum not exceeding five 
per cent. per annum of the amount in- 
vested in the building and improvements. 
This building will be the headquarters 
for the college Association of the Iowa 
Wesleyan University and will also con- 
tain a manual training department for 
boys as well as the usual equipment of 
a city Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


At Howard College, East Lake, Ala., 
of the one hundred boarding students all 
but two are active or associate members 
of the Association. Thirty-six of the 
number are enrolled in daily Bible classes 
and twelve observe the “morning watch.” 
Plans have now been formed for secur- 
ing an Association building fund. Dur- 
ing a recent visit of Mr. W. D. Weather- 
ford ten new men were enrolled in Bible 
classes, and eight confessed for the first 
time their personal allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. The present religious activity in 
this institution is in marked contrast with 
the condition of work there some years 
ago, when the Association was scarcely 
recognized. 


Otto Loevenskiold, ex-Prime Minister 
of Norway, and Mrs. Loevenskiold, first 
Lady of Honor, have founded a legacy of 
50,000 kroner—about $13,000—for the 
furtherance of Christian aims among the 
students of the University of Christiania. 
The legacy is to accumulate by the addi- 
tion of part of the interest until it reaches 
80,000 kroner. The interest is to be used 
to cover traveling expenses for students 
to the Scandinavian Student Summer 
Conference, the traveling expenses to 
Christiania of the secretaries and others 
who are traveling in the interests of the 
Student Movement, and for scholarships 
to foreign countries in order to study the 
Student Christian Movement in other 
lands. 


At the University of Pennsylvania the 
general university service is in charge of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Among the speakers have been Bishops 
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Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D., Cyrus 
D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., and Ethelbert Tal- 
bot, D.D., Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dr. A. 
C. Dickson, Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, Dr. 
David J. Burrell, Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
and Mr. Willis R. Hotchkiss. A series of 
Bible lectures attended by 150 students 
has been given by Professor M. G. Brum- 
baugh and others. Twenty-six group 
Bible classes are held each week with an 
enrolment of over 200. In the social set- 
tlement work there is a Men’s and Senior 
Soys’ Club, a Junior Boys’ Club, Rescue 
Work and a Women’s and Girls’ Depart- 
ment. The University now has as repre- 
sentative on the foreign field Dr. Andrew 
H. Woods, 1889, Medical, at the Chris- 
tian College in China, toward whose sup- 
port the University contributed $500 last 
year. Four secretaries are employed to 
direct this work—the Secretary-Treasurer 
who oversees the whole, and secretaries 
for the College Department, the Medical 
School and the Settlement. 


The annual conference of the newly 
elected presidents of Student Associa- 
tions in the East was held at the Niagara 
Hotel, Buffalo, immediately following 
the International Convention. Nearly a 
hundred presidents and other officers at- 
attended the sessions. Each discussion 
was opened by some one whose experi- 
ence gave special opportunities for study- 
ing the problem which he treated. This 
formal paper or talk was followed by 
informal discussion. The following top- 
ics were among those considered: Why 
Some Presidents Fail, Plans for Increas- 
ing the Bible Study Enrolment, Ideals in 
Home and Foreign Mission Study, the 
Spiritual Awakening, and How to Make 
the Association Succeed. There was also 
an open parliament, when many practical 
questions were answered. At the close 
of the discussions the Conference formu- 
lated a policy for the coming year. Each 
session was opened by a devotional study 
bearing on the general theme, the Secret 
of Fruitfulness. Mr. J. R. Mott pre- 
sided at the Conference. Messrs. Brock- 
man, Fisher, and Carter were present 
and gave some lessons for the students 
of the West from the student movements 
of the Orient. 


Reviews 
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“The Women of the Middle Kingdom.” 
By R. L. McNabb, M.A. Illustrated. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincin- 
nati: Jennings and Pye. Cloth, 75 
cents, net. 

Beginning with the advent of the 
Chinese girl baby, the author treats 
briefly of the perils and trials of her in- 
fancy and childhood, among others in- 
fanticide, slavery, and foot-binding. In 
succeeding chapters he describes the 
dress, household duties and amusements 
of women of varying social grades, the 
position assigned them in their homes 
and in society, their betrothal and mar- 
riage customs, the houses in which they 
live, and their funeral rites and cere- 
monies. The natural religiosity of the 
Chinese woman is depicted and what 
appeals especially to her in each of 
China’s trinity of religions. All this 
serves as a background to show the need 
of Christianity, its small and difficult be- 
ginnings among the women, and the 
actual work and results accomplished by 
the woman missionary. The book closes 
with a chapter giving the life story of a 
representative Christian woman, Mrs. Sia 
Ahok of Foochow, and another on the 
Empress Dowager, about whom so much 
is said and so little is known. 

Although this book contains consider- 
able information for those who have not 
read largely on China, one is conscious 
that the author is at a disadvantage in 
being obliged to take so large a part of 
his information at second hand. There 
is still room for a thorough, critical treat- 
ment of this great subject by some woman 
missionary who knows and loves Chinese 
women. 


“Association Hymn Book.” Compiled 
by a special committee representing the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
North America. New York: Inter- 
national Committee, 1904. Cloth, 25 
cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 

This hymn-book was issued just in 
time to be used at the Buffalo Inter- 
national Convention, where it received a 
general and enthusiastic indorsement. It 
contains little or no new material but is 
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a selection from the best standard church 
hymns and tunes with some of the older 
and favorite Gospel songs. The tunes 
are well suited to men’s voices, in some 
cases having been rewritten that they 
might be brought within the proper voice 
range. 

The book is well adapted for use in the 
Student Associations and received the 
unanimous indorsement of the recent 
astern Presidents’ Conference. 

“My Four Religious Teachers.” by H. 
Clay Trumbull, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Sunday-School Times Co. $1.00. 
When he was entering on the Christian 

life, Dr. Trumbull was _ providentially 

brought under the influence and instruc- 
tion of Charles G. Finney, David Haw- 
lev, Elias R. Beadle and Horace Bush- 
nell, whose teachings largely shaped his 
religious course and modes of thought. 

In this littkhe book Dr. Trumbull bears 

testimony to their shaping and influenc- 

ing his life in God’s service. It is an in- 
teresting book and well worth reading. 

“Fifteen Years among the Topknots; or 
Life in Korea.” By L. H. Underwood, 


M.D. New York: American Tract 
Society. $1.50. 
Mrs. Underwood, then Miss Lillias 


Horton of Chicago, went to Korea in 
1888 as a medical missionary. This book 
is a narrative of her experiences in NKorea 
during the fifteen years which have been 
spent in that country. She had ample 
opportunity to study all classes of society, 
from the lowest to the highest. Soon 
after her arrival in Seoul she was called 
to become the physician to the queen; 
she continued to serve in this capacity 
until the queen's assassination. Being a 
frequent visitor to the palace she learned 
much of court life and was by tactful ef- 
fort able to tell the story of the Gospel 
to the queen. In the prosecution of their 
mission work she and her hushand took a 
number of tours in all parts of Korea and 
she thus had the opportunity of seeing 
the life of the per yple in other cities and 
in the country and villages. 

Mrs. Underwood has the rare faculty 
of bringing into her narrative naturally 
“all kinds of information respecting the 
character and customs of the people, the 
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condition of the country, the native beliefs 
and superstitions, the social degradation, 
the poverty and wide-spread ignorance 
of the masses.” The book is, therefore, 
of great interest to those desiring to gain 
an insight into the customs and character 
of the people of Korea and their moral 
and political atmosphere, as well as to 
those who are interested in missionary 
work. In very few books can one find 
accounts of missionary work which give 
to the reader a better insight into the 
actual, every-day life of a missionary and 
the great blessings which Christianity 
brings to a benighted people. The illus- 
trations are numerous and well selected. 


“Not in the Curriculum: A Book of 
Friendly Counsel to Students.” By 
two Recent Graduates. With an In- 
troduction by Henry van Dyke.’ New 
York: F. H. Revell Co. Cloth, 50 
cents, net. 

This is not a book of theorizing or 
speculation, neither is it a book of ab- 
stract rules. It has grown out of the real 
experience of two recent college grad- 
uates who take the younger men into 
their confidence and give them some 
practical suggestions about things in col- 
lege life that are “not in the curriculum.” 
It is a good book to put into the hands 
of freshmen or the older boys of a pre- 
paratory school. Such friendly counsel 
is sure to help a student in his effort to 
get adjusted to college life. 


“A Flight for Life and an Inside View 
of Mongolia.” By James Hudson 
Roberts. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.50. 

When the Boxer outbreak came Mr. 
Roberts and several other missionaries 
fled from China through Mongolia to the 
Siberian Railway and thence to Europe. 
This book contains the account of their 
journey, which was full of peril and ad- 
venture. As they traveled a long dis- 
tance through Mongolia they had ample 
opportunity to get “an inside view” of 
that country, and in the chapters devoted 
to Mongolia Mr. Roberts gives an inter- 
esting description of the life and customs 
of the Mongols, their language and re- 
ligion. 
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Student Volunteer Movement 
o 60 Pe ées 


Foreign Missions 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Cable Address: Student, New York 


Executive Committee 
Joun R. Mott, Chairman 
J. Ross Stevenson, Vice-Chairman 
Hans P. ANDERSEN BertHa Conpé 
Dr. W. HaRLey SmItn Susie LITTLE 


Secretaries 
FENNELL P. TuRNER, General Secretary 
James E. Knotts, Assistant Secretary 
Haran P. Beacnu, Educational Secretary 


Traveling Secretaries 
Pau L. Corsin Dr. PAULINE Root 
D. E. DANNENBERG MuINA Lov BLounT 
W. R. Horcukiss DorROTHEA Day 
Grorce SHERWOOD Eppy 


Advisory Committee 
Rev. Jupson Smitn, D.D. Rr. Rev. M. E. BALpwin, 
Mr. Rosert E. Speer Bishop of Huron 
Rev. H. C. Maize, D.D. Rev. A. McLean 
Rev. W.R. Lamsutu,D.D. Rev. Joun F. Goucner, D.D. 
Mr. JoHun W. Woop Rev. S. H. Cugster, D.D. 
Mrs. T. M. Harris 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter. 
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OPEN EQUALLY to STUDENTS of all DENOMINATIONS 


Hartford 
Theological 
Seminary 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS will find at Hartford Seminary 











A SPECIAL COURSE IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 
@. Covering Theory and Methods, History, Languages, and Prac- 


tical Topics. Particular attention to Comparative Religions. Open 
to Regular Students, Post-Graduates, and Appointees of Mission 
Boards. Can be combined with the regular seminary course, or 
taken separately. 


A THOROUGH TRAINING FOR THE TEACHING 
MISSIONARY 


@. Including expert instruction in Educational Psychology, 
Pedagogy, Sunday-school Methods, Sociology — especially from the 
point of view of foreign fields. Secured through affiliation with the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, adjacent to the Seminary. 


A LARGE AND COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY 
OF MISSIONS 


@. Containing over 6,000 volumes, all carefully classified for use. 
This forms a part of the 83,000 volumes of the Seminary Library. 


A MOST INTERESTING MISSIONARY MUSEUM 


Including the articles formerly in the Museum of the American 
Board , 
oard. 


AN EARNEST MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


@_ Fostered by meetings for prayer, by study-classes, and by the 
brotherly fellowship for which the Seminary is noted. 





For further infor- 


mation apply to Lhe DEAN, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Connecticut 


























The New Association Hymn Book 


FOR USE IN 


City, Student, Railroad 


AND OTHER YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, AND IN 


ALL MEETINGS FOR MEN 


The editorial committee has selected hymns in which emphasis is placed on the active 
masculine qualities, and tunes suited to men’s voices; many of the tunes have been re- 
written in a low-’r key, so that all the music is within the 


VOICE RANGE OF THE AVERAGE MAN 


Provision has been made for ‘* occasional’’ meetings, but the committee has had 
especially in mind the regular Gevotional and evangelistic services of the Associations, to 
which large place has been given 

‘The book contains a limited number of SCRIPTURE READINGS, including 


consecutive portions and topical selections. 





At the Eastern Presidents’ Conference of Student Associations 
just held at Buffalo, Mr. Huggins, of Harvard, offered the fol- 
lowing, which was unanimously adopted : 


‘* Moved, that this Conference express its appreciation of the 
work of the International Committee in preparing the new 
Association Hymn Book ; that we encourage its adoption in our 
Associations; and that this Conterence strongly recommend this 
book for use atall the student summer and winter conferences.” 











SIZE, 45s BY 73s, 208 PAGES 


Price, Cloth Bound, $25.00 per Hundred. Charges not prepaid 





Buy now and have copies available for the Opening 
Service of the new College Year 








The International Committee - 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 








3 WEST 29TH STREET, - NEW YORK 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Harvard University 








An Interdenominational 
SCHOOL of THEOLOGY 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1904-05 NOW READY 


CAMBRIDGE, 
MASS. 



































MISSION STUDY FOR 1904-5 


Prospectus Sent Free 
on Application * % 


Student Volunteer Movement 
3 West 29th St., - - - - New York 








THE HARTFORD 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Nineteenth Year 
Thorough ition for the Teaching Ministry 
Interdenominational. Open to men and women 
course .... three years 
Diploma course . . . . three years 
Special course . . .. « one year 


Per catalogue address Secretary, Nartford, Conn. 





MISSION STUDY TEXT-BOOKS 1904'5 


Knights of the Labarum. By Harlan P. Beach. 
I2mo, III pp.; paper, 25 cents. 

Effective Workers in Needy Fields. By W. F. 
McDowell, D.D., R. P. McKay, D.D., W. F. 
Oldham, D.D., C C. Creegan, D.D., and J. D. 
Davis, D.D. Portraits, Illustrations. 12mo, 
195 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Modern Apostles in Missionary Byways. By Rev. 
A. C. Thompson, D.D., Harlan P. Beach, 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Bishop Walsh, Rev. S. J. 
Humphrey, and Dr. A. T. Pierson. Portraits ; 
I2mo, 108 pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

Africa Waiting, or The Problem of Africa’s 
Evangelization. By Douglas M. Thornton. 
Missionary map; 12mo, 148 pp.; paper, 35 
cents; cloth, §0 cents. 

Dawn on the Hills of T’ang, or Missions in 
China. By Harlan P. Beach. Missionary 
map; 12mo, 181 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

Japan and Its Regeneration. By Rev. Otis 
Cary. Missionary map; t2mo, 137 pp.; paper, 
35 cents; cloth, §0 cents. 

The New Era in The Philippines. By Rev. A. 
J. Brown, D.D., t2mo, 314 pp.; paper, 35 cents; 
cloth edition containing illustrations, $1.25. 

India and Christian Opportunity. By Harlan 
P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrations; 12mo, 
308 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Protestant Missions in South America. By 
Harlan P, Beach, Canon F. P. L. Josa, Pro- 
fessor J. Taylor Hamilton, Rev. H. C. Tucker, 
Rev. C. W. Drees, D.D., Rev. I. H. LaFetra, 
Rev. Thomas B. Wood, LL.D., and Mrs. T. 
S. Pond. Missionary map; 12mo, 230 pp-; 
paper, 35 cents ; cloth, §0 cents. 


Protestant Missions: Their Rise and Early Prog- 
ress. By Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., 1amo, 
314 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


A Handbook of Comparative Religion. By Rev. 
S. H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D., 184 pp.; paper, 30 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions. 
By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Two 
volumes, cloth bound, net price, postpaid, 
$4.00 per set; in paper covers, $3.00. Sold 
only in sets. Volume I, §71 pp.; Volume II, 
letter press, 56 pp. and 18 double-page- maps. 


Introduction to the Study of Foreign Missions. 
By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., 12mo, 143 pp.; 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 4o cents. 

The Evangelization of the World in This Gener- 
ation. By John R. Mott. 12mo, 245 pp.; 
paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Healing of the Nations: a Treatise on 
Medical Missions. Statement and Appeal. By 
J. Rutter Williamson, M.B. 12mo, 95 pp.; 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents, 

The Medical Mission. Its Place, Power, and 
Appeal. By W. J. Wanless, M.D. 12mo, 96 
pp-; paper, Io cents. 

Social Evils in the Non-Christian World. By 
Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. Illustrations ; 
I2mo, 172 pp.; paper, 35 cents. 

The Call, Qualifications, and Preparation of 
Candidates for Missionary Service. Papers by 
missionaries and other authorities. 12mo, 158 
Pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

New Testament Studies in Missions. By Harlan 
P. Beach. 12mo, 80 pp.; outline map; paper, 
15 cents. 


Mission Study Prospectus for 1904-5 sent free on application 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 3 West aoth Street, New York 








OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





72d year will open Wednesday, September 28, 1904. Strong course with special advantages 


in the College and Conservatory of Music, 


Physical Training in Warner Gymnasium. 





Professor EDWARD I, BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


An integral part of a great university whose advantages are shared by its students. 


Unusual 


facilities for graduate or special as well as theological studies. 


Address all correspondence to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Rev. FRANK K. SANDERS, D.D., Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 





UNION 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Interdenominational—Co-Educational. 


PURP 
DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. 


INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-ei 
MEDICAL TRAINING D ARTMENT. 


SOME RESULTS. 
REGULAR CHARGES, {$100 per Year. 


ht Pastors, Physicians, and Teachers. 
325 Lectures with Clinical and Dispensary Work. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed, almost wholly by nativ 

116 Students have gone to sixteen Countries under eighteen 


e Teachers. 
issionary Societies. 


Liberal Terms in Special Cases. Write freely to 


Mrs. L. D. Osborn, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 





Baptist Training School for 


= : [School for 
Christian Work Me. \\. gong 








Thorough instruction in the Bible and kindred subjects 
by competent teachers, also practical methods of Christian 
work taught. Tuition free; board, tso dollars per year. 
Address Miss Frances M. Schuyler, Preceptress, 762 South 
1oth Street, Philadelphia, or Mrs. Charles Colman, Chair- 
man of Admission Committee, 2103 Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College Mien 


who are thinking of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in any of its depart- 
ments as a life work may well consider 
attending the summer term of The Insti- 
tute and Training School at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. The dates are July 2 to 29. 
Four Bible courses and numerous other 
courses covering the Principles and 
Methods of Association work both for 
the secretaryship and for the physical 
directorship are offered. Send for the 
complete announcement. Address the 
president or the head of the appropriate 
department. 








JOHN W. HANSEL, President 


FRANK H. BURT 
Director of Secretarial Training 


HENRY F. KALLENBERG, M.D. 
Director of Physical Training 





RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to George Hughes & Co, 


Printer 
62-65 Bible House 


Telephone, 2348 18th New Yorx 


The Struggle Between 
Heart and Mind 


An address delivered at the Silver Bay Conference, 1903 


By Rev. FLOYD W. TOMKINS, S.T.D. 
Now published in pamphlet form 


Price, 10 Cents 


Preparation for a Spiritual Awakening 
in a Student Association 


By MISS BERTHA CONDE 
Price, 10 Cents 


THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
1312 Champlain Building Chicago 








THE TROW PRINT, 201-213 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 
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